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For the Companion. 


HOW HAL ROPER CAME BY HIS FOX- 
TAIL CAP. 

It was a night of rousing fun on Waldron’s Pond. 
Ascore of boys had obtained leave to spend three or 
four moonlight hours skating upon it, and the sound of 
their laughter and gliding feet as they chased each 
other over the ice rang round the frosty shores like 
the echoes of a mock battle. 

Among the merry company, provoking no little of 
their glee, Hal Roper, in a huge cap of fox-fur, with the 
pushy tail streaming wildly behind, darted hither and 
thither, drawing after him the whole gang of his com 
panions like a pack of hounds. The chase did not end 
till an unlucky slip in Hal’s manceuvres threw him in- 
to the power of his pursuers, who good-naturedly 
pounced upon him and metaphorically “tore him to 
pieces.” 

The most important ‘‘piece” for the time being 
seemed to be the cap, both to the owner and to the 
rest, for Hal’s quick caution sounded shrill and fre 
quent as soon as the precious covering left his head : 

“Look here, boys, don’t you hurt that, now!” and 
the boys clutched at it and squabbled over it, like 
chickens over a caterpillar, each successful possessor of 
it mounting it on his head, and skurrying away with a 
racket of mad lads at his heels. 

At last Hal got his cap again, but the wonderful 
head piece continued to be the object of divers romp- 
ing attentions from his playfellows until they left the 
pond. On the way home, having pretty much ex- 
hausted their fun out of it, they besieged Hal to tell 
how he came by it. 

“Well,” said he, “it was like this: you see my Aunt 
Sally” (it was Aunt Salley Ashley, a smart old lady, 
sister to Hal’s grandfather, and who thought a great 
deal of Hal,) ‘‘she keeps a big lot of geese, and one 
night last fall, pretty late in the fall, when all the flock 
were fat, she heard a terrible noise out in the pen, that 
scared her out of a sound sleep. 

“After listening a second—and by that time she was 
fairly enough awake, with the cackling and screaming 
outside—she made out in her mind, as sure as if she’d 
seen it, thata fox had got held of her pet pie-bald 
gander gosling, and was loping off with it over the 
barn lot, its death-squall sounding murder, murder 
all the way. 

“Up jumps Aunt Sally, and landed at the back side of 
the bed by the window with a bounce that woke up 
poor Uncle Amariah, and frightened him almost out of 
his wits. Before he could get his thoughts together at 
all to guess what aunt was at, the sash had gone up and 
she was pounding the side of the house like a mad 
creature and screaming at the top of her voice, ‘Stibboy, 
stibboy, stibboy, sTIBBO—Y !” 

“*Good lack!’ said Uncle Amariah, trying to make 
out where he was, ‘woman, what’s the matter ?” 

“No answer, and still the hammering and screaming 
kept on, growing louder and louder every minute; 
‘Stibboy, stibboy, st1B—Bo—y ” 

“‘*Zounds!’ shouted Uncle Amariah, getting up on 
his elbow; ‘woman, ye’re crazy! what on airth’s the 
matter with ye?’ 

“ ‘Hush up, you,’ said my aunt, ‘it’s a fox ; stibboy! 
8TIBBo—y! carryin’ off one o’ my geese; stibboy, stid- 
boy; get on yer clothes quick and go out there; stib- 
boy, whack, whack, rap, rap, drum, drum, drum, stib- 
boy, stibboy, strnno—y.’ 

“Well, Uncle Amariah made all haste to get up and 
dress himself, for he thought about as much of the 
geese as Aunt Sally cid. You see I was staying there 
then, and when she says to Uncle Amariah, ‘Call Hal,’ 
Ididn’t need any second invitation after he’d opened 
the chamber door and shouted for me, for I’d heard 
the screaming and pounding, and began to guess what 
the trouble was myself. 

“So I got up, and in a minute or two was out of the 
house scampering over the barn-lot towards the woods, 
— following as fast as he could with a big 
Stick, 

“I had just heard the gosling squall about the time 
they called me, but when I got down into the yard it 
had stopped, and we had to follow Aunt Sally’s di- 
rections, which wern’t very clear, for she hadn't got 
through pounding the house and hollering ‘stibboy,’ 
and Uncle Amariah couldn’t stop her. 

“We made ahead, though, as fast as possible, with 
hothing to follow but guess, till Uncle Amariah gave 
bs and called me back, puffing and declaring it was all 

’wild-goose chase,’ and he would have no more of it, 
for by that time it was quite likely the fox was over the 
other side of the mountain. 

“I slackened up and lagged along side of the hill-pas- 
tare fence and finally got upon the rail to wait for un- 
cle. I hadn’t sat two seconds there, before I heard a 
Tustle, and jumped down to go where the sound was. 
There was some moonlight, and a body could see very 
Well any thing that lay on the ground. All at once 
uncle, who had come up towards the fence, broke out 


. ‘Hip! Bless my soul; here’s the goose.’ 
‘I was on the spot by that time to see. Sureenongh, 
there lay the young goosey-gander, still warm, but dead 















































































































































































































“Tt wasn’t he that made the rustling. What do you 
think it was, boys? Well, you may believe it when I 
tell you—I heard the noise again and looked in among 
the stems of some hickory staddles and an old wild 
grape vine that grew along the fence, and there for all 
the world hung Reynard, the fox, helpless, and just 
giving his last kick. 

“He had tried to jump the fence with the goose in his 
mouth, and caught a slip, I suppose, for his neck, curi- 
ously enough, was let down between two young hick- 
ory saplings, and his struggles to pull away had wedged 
him deeper and finally strangled him. 

“We carried the old fellow home to Aunt Sally, who 
gloated over his carcass, with a grim pride that re- 
venged her for the death of her goose. 

“Next day the neighbors all came to see the fox, and 
Uncle Amariah let him hang out all day for a show. 
Every body said it was the strangest way they ever 
knew of a fox coming to his end, and laughed at Aunt 
Sally a good deal for the deadly power of her ‘stibboy.’ 
And I'll warrant, if the truth was known, that her fu- 
rious screaming and pounding did scare Reynard, so 
that he hardly looked where he jumped and so dropped 
his goose and hung himself. 

‘“‘We skinned the old thief and aunt dressed the skin 
with salt and alum and bran, till it made a nice piece 
of fur, and that’s how I came by my fox-tail cap.” 

+e 
For the Companion. 
STORIES ABOUT THE INDIANS. 
Kickapoo Justice. ; 

The Kickapoos were once a powerful tribe. They 
now exist as a feeble fragment of an expiring race. 
They live chiefly upon the Choctaw reservation, in 
Western Texas, and are noted for their courage, intel- 
ligence and activity. They are well armed, and skil- 
ful with the rifle, and there are no better hunters on the 
frontiers. They follow the chase on horseback, and sweep 
the country clearas they go. They are good warriors 
as well as good hunters. They never fear to fight the 
prairie Indians unless the odds are more than six to 
one against them. 

Capt. Marcy tells a curious story to illustrate their 
ideas of justice, and their mode of punishing those who 
violate their laws. I will give it in my own words: 

In 1853 an Indian agent and his friend were assassin- 
ated near Fort Belknap. They fell wher they were 
about ten miles from the fort. Two Kickapoos fired 
at them, missed them, and then beat them to death with 
clubs. The murderers fled; and for a long time no 
clew could be found to trace them up. But, as the 
proverb says, “blood will not hide;’ and by some 
means the officer in command of the fort was led to 
suspect that the murderers were a couple of Kickapoos, 
and that they were then living not far from Fort Ar- 
buckle. He sent word of this fact to the chief, and 
asked that they should be given up. He insisted also 
that if they tried to escape they should be shot, and 
some proof of their death brought to him at his head- 
quarters. 

The chief said that his tribe were now discussing the 
same event, and that the head men had held a council 
about it the night before. A boy who was with the 
murderers had told of their erime, but as they heard of 
it they had fled. The chief had sent his yeung war- 
tiors after them, and he thought that they would soon 
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KICKAPOO JUSTICE, 


they would be promptly delivered up to the command- 
er of the fort. 

The chief returned to his people. 

In a short time one of the assassins was brought into 
his presence. He had been followed and arrested. 

The chief caused him to be put on horseback, and 
bound, and carried to the Americans. The party 
started’for the fort. Bat the captive had one chance 
for his life, and he seized it instantly. He had con- 
cealed a knife in his leggins. Out it came, and the 
cords were cut, and the Indian sped off like lightning. 

Z-z z-eep, flew & rifle-ball after him; and the Indian 
threw up his hands, leaped wildly into the air, and fell 
down dead, with the warm blood oozing from his heart. 
His captors took up the corpse and silently carried it 
to the American commander. 

The chief then told the officer that all his other war- 
riors were on the trail of the remaining assassin, and 
that he thought they would soon’ succeed in catching 
him. He had sent them out in twos, he said, so that if 
any white man should meet a single Kickapoo he might 
know him for the assassin, and slay him at sight, with- 
out the slightest hesitation. 

Days passed without any news of the fugitive. 

At last a runner came in and told how he had died. 

When the assassin fled he made his way to another 
camp of the Kickapoos on the Canadian River. He 
had a brother among them. When he entered the vil- 

lage he walked toward his brother’s lodge, and shouted, 
as he went,— 

“I am the murderer of the two white men near Fort 
Belknap, and if any man wishes to take my life here I 
am, ready to die.” , 

As no one showed an unfriendly spirit to him, he en- 
tered his brother’s lodge, tcok supper with him, and 
then tarned to him,-and said,— 

“Here I am, my brother, a fugitive from justice. I 
would have gone and joined the Comanches, but I was 
afraid I should starve before I found them. I am 
hunted down like a wild beast. I am like a wounded 
deer that cannot get away. I had nowhere else to go 
but to you.” 

After he had talked for some time in this way, his 
brother asked him to go with him outside of the camp, 
where they could converse more freely. 

When they had gone a little way beyond the limits 
of the camp, the brother suddenly halted, took out his 
tomahawk, and felled theassassin. But he did not kill 
him. Seizing the prostrate murderer, his brother 
said,— 

“TI have often told you of the consequence of follow- 
ing the path you have chosen. I have told you that it 
would lead to disgrace and ruin. You have broken the 
laws of your tribe and the laws of the United States. 
You have brought your nation into difficuity with the 
pale faces. They expect reparation for your deed, and 
now it is my duty to kill you.” 

Without another word he slew him. 

He went and told the chief what he had done. 

The chief called a council of the head men, and gave 
them the news, and then, after stating that the Ameri- 
can commander demanded a positive proof that the as- 
sassin had been killed, he suggested that some one 
should volunteer to cut off.the head of the corpse, as it 
was too far off to be brought to the fort. Noone offered 
to go. 

The brother of: the chief went and brought the head, 





be caught. As soon, he said, as they were captured 





and delivered it up to the Americans. 





For the Companion. 
THE HAUNTED MILL. 
The Yankee's Story of the Shilling---No. 8. 

Michael Belden had not yet entirely recovered from 
the effects of his midnight adventure at the old mill, 
and accordingly went out very little of evenings. 

Though seemingly cured of his sleep-walking, his 
health was still far from firm, and the intensity with 
which he continued to take his brother's loss to heart 
disinclined him to enter often into the gayeties of his 
mates. : 

While, therefore, the other members of the family 
were enjoying themselves, one evening, at a quilting 
frolic at the house of Matthews, the miller, Michael re- 
mained at home of choice, with no company but Aunt 
Dorothy, the old kitchen help, and the hound Jowler. 

About eight o’clock, as he sat in the square room 
reading, he heard a knock on the kitchen door, and 
the voice of Dorothy, a moment after, parleying with 
a stranger. 

He went to ascertain what was wanted, and saw, 
standing on the door-stone, a man with a bulky square 
pack on his back, apparently negotiating for a night’s 
lodging. ; 

Michael civilly asked him in, and finding that he had 
not eaten since noon, tendered him a seat by the fire 
while Dorothy should set him some supper. 

The peddler (for such he was) walked in, unstrapped 
his burden, and with a somewhat blunt “Thank ye,” 
accepted the offered chair. 

He was a stalwart fellow, full six feet high, with a 
broad, strong-featured face and steady blue eyes. As 
he removed his fur cap and double caped surtout, Mi- 
chael saw that his hair, which was somewhat long, and 
fell over the high collar of his blue coat down to his 
massive shoulders, was streaked with gray. 

Evidently he had seen the winters.of no less than 
fifty years, and his strong Yankee dialect bore witness 
that he was a pure native. 

“Hard footing it,” said Michael, suggestively. 

“Wa’al, ye may bet any thing o’ that,” said the ped- 
dler, thrusting his muddy shoes to the fire. Then he 
began a description of his day’s tramp, interspersed 
with so many grotesque quotations, and quaint provin- 
cialisms, and quiet drolleries, that young Belden con- 
cluded he had fallen in with a character. 

After partaking heartily of the substantial supper set 
before him by the old housekeeper, the stranger’s 
tongue became loosed in earnest. He ran on alter- 
nately to the old woman and to Michael, praising the 
former in terms of humorous compliment which kept 
her shaking her sides, and lavishing jocose comments 
on every thing he saw, exhibiting the greatest good hu- 
mor with himself and with all the world. 

Opening his pack, he forced upon Aunt Dorothy a 

gorgeous bandanna handkerchief, and upon Michael © 
an elegant pair of pocket combs. Then, turning his 
attention to old Jowler, he began a string of Munchau- 
sen stories about dogs, and particularly his own won- 
derful Tollfree. 
“Tell ye what,” said he, “the like o’ that dog never 
run. One time he got arter a fox, and in chasin’ him 
through a piece o’ woods, he run agin a staddle full 
chisel, an’ so swift was he goin’, it split him in two 
cledn from snout to tail, But that didn't stop him. The 
two-legged halves went it faster’n ever, till they fetched 
up, One on one side, and t’other on t’other o’ the fox. 
I heerd a howlin’, an’ when I got thar, dog an’ varmint 
was both dead, an’ rolled in a heap bloody as the bat- 
tle o’ Brandywine. In course, that was his last hunt. 
But I never had to get another dog, for ole Tollfree’s 
skin was wuth a dozen o’ common dogs. Why, I took 
a piece on’t to mend my foxhide breeches, and arter 
that, whenever I come near any game the patch would 
swell like to bust the stitches: an’ all I had to du was, 
ter keep shady till the varmint come in sight, an’ then 
shoot it.” 

His sketch of himself—whether true or false it was 
impossible to tell, and he did not seem to care a penny 
about being believed, only to hear himself talk—was in- 
tensely amusing to Michael,—the very medicine, in 
fact, that a good doctor would have ordered for him. 

“When I got ready tu come from hum,” said the 
jolly peddler, ‘‘an’ that’s more years ago ’n you kin rec- 
comember, twice over, dad says to me, says he, ‘Elky, 
(he allus called me Elky) don’t be a lawyer, for then 
ye can’t git yer livin’ ’thout lyin. Don’t be a doctor; 
for then ye can’t git yer livin’ ’thout killin’ othér folks; 
an’ that aint right. Don’t ye be a schoolmaster; for 
then ye can’t git yer livin’ ’thout starvin’, An’ don’t 
ye be a minister; for then ye can’t git yer livin’ at all.” 
So thinks I t’ myself, I’ll be a peddler; an’ for more’n 
thirty year, off ’n on, I’ve follered truck an’ dicker, till 
here I be.” 

He then went on to relate some of the leading adven- 
tures of his wandering life. Startling ones they were. 
He shaped his stories, sometimes, into whimsical 
rhyme, now and then breaking out into an old song, by 
way of quotation illustrative of his subject, till, when 
Uncle Belden and his wife arrived, at half-past nine, to 
their no small surprise, they found Michael laughing. 
heartily at the wonderfully funny account of how 


“He went a tradin' to the West, 
For furs and other skins; 





An’ thar was caught an’ killed an‘ dredsed, 
By bloody In—ji—ins.” 
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and the peddler, with comical gravity, showing him a 
grisly scar on his crown, where, he said, the scalping 
red rascals tore off his “top lock.” 

Explanations and introductions soon followed, and 
Daniel and his thiee brothers coming in shortly after, 
the sociable stranger was made welcome, and after 
some preliminary conversation, invited to continue the 
narrative that had so pleased Michael. 

“Wa-al,” said the peddler, “I reckon as how I’d bet- 
ter sober deown a little, now the old folks ’v got hum. 
I was tellin’ the boy, here, some cock-and-bull stories, 
to chirk him up a little, for I seed he was a bit pale, or 
80; but neow, if ye’ve no objections, I'll tell a ¢rue sto- 
ry, about how I got inter jail. Don’t ye look scairt; 
for ye’ll see right through it in a jiffy, an’ ’t didn’t hap- 
pen more’n a month ago. 

“Ye see, I was down to Portsmouth, layin’ in stock, 
an’ one day I goes inter an eatin’-house, to git a lun- 
cheon, an’ handed out the spondulicks, to pay my 

are. 

‘All right,’ says the keeper, an’ I went eout about 
my business, thinkin’ nothin’ at all. 

“Wa-al, arter I’d got fairly inter Fore Street, nigh 
onto the Garrison House, who should come up behind 
me but this same chap I’d paid the money tew, an’a 
constable with him. I heerd somebody hollerin’, an’ 


him ’way deown to Little Harbor. Then he stopped, 
and crept inter a kind of a shed, an’ brought eout two 
muskets, an’ gin one ter me. 

“ ‘Come quick,’ says he ter me agin, an’ I slid off'n 
the wharf arter him, inter a kind o’ kernoo ther was 
thar, an’ he paddled it reound to Badger’s Island so 
quick I didn’t know whar I was. 

“Then he tied the kernoo under a wharf, an’ we land- 
ed, sly as cats, an’ tip-toed along under the eaves of a 
big stone warehouse, till we come ter a big board fence. 
I was wonderin’ how in natur’ he’d git through, but 
the ole copperhide knew what he was up tew. He 
poked a board ter one side, as neat as a woman would 
slide a curtain, an’ on he went, an’ I arter him. 

“Pretty soon we come ter a narrer suller-way, deown 
under an ole buildin’. It was black an’ rickety as ruin- 
ation, with a strong smell of rotten fish in to’t. I fol- 
lered the Injun inter the suller, feelin’ my way, for 
*twas dark as the mouth o’ Noogate. All ter once the 
ole feller stopped an’ twitched me by the button. Jest 
then I heerd some low talkin’ an’ seed a speck 0’ light 
threugh a chink in the suller wall. 

“ ‘Look !’ says he, in a whisper. 

“I squinted inter the chink, an’ I seed half-a-dozen 
wicked faced chaps squatted reound a dark lantern, 
countin’ money. One on ’em looked up, an’ that min- 





surprise, in spite of all their hospitable urging, he rose, 
and tying up his pack, announced his firm determina- 


tion to go on. T. B. 
To be continued. 


For the Companion. 


SERMONS IN STONES. 


‘Books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in every thing.” 


So read Katie, perched in a great arm chair in the 
bay window, with the big Shakespeare in her lap. 

Willie strapped his books, swung them over his 
shoulder, shouted a good-by, and started on his two 
mile walk to school. Will was a noisy, jolly boy, not 
much inclined to meditate, yet somehow as he walked 
along alone, the last line Katie had read was ringing in 
his ears. 

“Sermons in stones, and good in every thing.” 

“That’s odd; poetry; so of course I can’t understand it. 
But I'd just like to know what sermons old Shake- 
speare found in stones,” and Will kicked a big one by 
way of emphasis,” and as for “good in every thing,” 
whew, that’s pretty steep! Good in this old square 
root, I suppose. No, sir, I could tell Mr. Shakespeare 
several things there’s no earthly good in. And as for 
sermons in stones, guess I’ll ask father about that.” 











Theard the lover “sigh like a furnace,” and saw him fal) 
on his knees, and do other absurd things. The voice 
of the reader was soft and musical; it did not make 
much difference what thread it ranupon. It was sooth- 
ing in itself. 

I could feel the tide of life run in a fuller current 
through my veinsas she read. When she had tinished 
the story, she asked me ifI wastired. - 

“No, rested,” I said. 

Turning the leaves of the magazine, she said—“Here 
is an article upon Byron, a criticism upon his character 

sand writings. But you can’t bear that; I’ll find an- 
| Other story.” 

“No; I think I can-bear it now,” I said. 

She began, and we made comments upon what she 
read, and I grew quite animated. I could feel anew 

| glow of lifein my veins. I felt stronger. I rose up. 
‘and becamc quite absorbed in what she was reading. 
, On looking at a watch in the room, when she had fin. 
ished, we found it was ten o’clock. How swiftly and 
pleasantly the time had passed. 

After my friend left, I looked at the face in the glass 
again. It hardly seemed the same that had met me 
there two or three hours before. It looked as though 

| there was a living soul behind itnow. It was the yoice 
| that had worked this change, I said. What was read 
would not have had this harmonizing influence. Had 
| the doctor left a nostrum that had improved me so 
much in so short a time, it would have been thought 
wonderful. 
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turned reound to see what they wanted. 

“That's the feller,’ says the eatin’-house chap; an’ 
up steps the constable, mighty bold. ‘I arrest ye,’ says 
he, ‘in the name o’ the Commonwealth, for passin’ 
counterfeit shillin’s. Ye’ll jest go long o’ me, an* show 
cause why ye shouldn’t be committed.’ 

“At that I was orful mad, yer see; but I held in as 
tight as { could; an’ says I,—‘Look a here, stranger, 
*pears t’ me yer gittin’ rather sassy, comin’ up in that 
way to a peaceable citizen ina free kentry, an’ if ye 
want me to show cause,’ says I, straightenin’ up an’ 
shettin’ my fists pretty snug, ‘I kin du it in more ways 
*n one.’ 

“But jest then I happened to look, an’ I seed a crowd 
was beginnin’ to kerlect reound, gapin’, like clams at 
low water, an’ thinks I ter myself,—Taint no use try- 
in’ six foot o’ muscle agin a hull city full o’ fools. No 
matter, though; ye’ve got a good conscience ter back 
ye.’ Sol walked off with Mr. Constable as quiet as I 
could. 

“Says I to the catin’-house chap,—‘Jest you let me 
see that air shillin’;’ an’ he takes it out, an’ I looked it 
over pretty keerful, an’ chinked it in my hand ’long 0’ 
some other moncy, an’I seed ’twas counterfeit, sure 
enough, though ’twas a leetle the slickest thing o’ the 
sort I ever come acrost. 

** ‘Wa-al,’ eays I, ‘that’s bogus, no doubt o’ that; 
though to’ say that "twas ever in my pocket is more’n 
I'll b’lieve yit; an’ if ye’ve got up this ere fuss about 
my passin’ it tew ye, when ye got it of another feller, I 
vow to gracious, 1’ll make ye’ sweat for it!’ 


he was the very chap that passed me the counterfeit 


ute I could a’ tuk my oath fore any court in the nation 


shillin’s I remembered him bein’ t’ an auction, a 
couple o’ days afore, over in Kittery, an’ he’d paid me 
somethin’ thar to git off an article I bid for over him. 
“I gin the ole Injun a grip. ‘That’s him,’ says I, 
whisperin’. 
“ S.sst!’ says he. An’ then he tells me to stay thar 
an’ watch, while he goes reound t’ the navy-yard, an’ 
fetches a couple o’ harbor constables. 

“«*Tare an’ ounds!’ thinks It’ myself, ‘I'd a plaguy 
sight ruther’—but ’fore I could say a word he was off, 
an’ thar I was. 

“Wa-al, I felt like the man that hild the bear by the 
fore paws; I didn’t want ter st#y, an’ I darsn’t go. But 
I held tight ter the ole musket, an’ kep’ a listenin’ an/ 
peekin’ through the chink, partic’ly t’ that scape-gal- 
lus that passed me the counterfeit shillin’. 

“ ‘Blow me!’ thinks I, settin’ my teeth hard, ‘ef I 
don’t stick yeeu in pillory fore another sundown!’ 

“Pretty soon I seed them put up their money (an’ I 
could a’ swore then’twas all shillin’s), an’ I heerd.some 
on ’em say suthin’ ’beout an ole mill up kentry, an’ 
then they all larfed an’ got up, an’ I felt streaked t’ see 
em all comin’ towards me! 

“I got back inter the shadder, an’ they come reound 
an’ went eout through the suller, an’ then I follered 
‘em. It begun to be jest a lectle light in the east as 
the rascals sneaked up above ground, an’ picked ther 
way ’long the docks. 

“All ter once they ducked their heads, an’ jest as I 

















‘“Wa-al, when we got back t’ the eatin’-house, we went 
in, as the constable said, ‘to reconnoiter,’ an’ the keep- 


was startin’ forrard t’ keep sight on ’em,I spied the 
ole Injun an’ tew men a-landin out o’ the kernoo. I 








er, he pruv it all eout by another chap an’ the waiter 
that he tuk the bad shillin’ 0’ me, an’ how’t he hadn’t 
none in his till fore I come in, an’ "twas thar when I 
come out. 

“I seed every thing was makin’ agin me, an’ as how 


fired off my musket, an’ hollered,— Ms 
“‘There they be! jest gone behind that air boat- 
house. Quick an’ take ’em!’ an’ set off myself inter a 
full canter, ter lead off the constables, when, ker thrash ! 
sooner’n I could say Moses, I felt some rotten plankin’ 


So he whistled away, and pretty soon Jack Strong 
came along, and in an exciting conversation on the 
qualities of Jack’s new terrier, sermons and stones were 
entirely forgotten. 

But the same evening, when Mr. Reade folded the 
paper and drew his arm chair in front of the blazing 
fire, Will threw down his arithmetic, and pushing an 
ottoman close to his father’s side, seated himself with 
an air so preoccupied that Mr. Reade asked,— 

“Well, what is it, my boy? Any trouble at schvol ?” 
“O no; but,” after a pause, “what does it mean, any 
way, ‘sermons in stones?’ I think it’s great nonsense.” 

“Still you think it must have a meaning. Who wrote 
the line, Will ?” 

“Shakespeare, Katie said.” 

“Yes. Now shall I tell you about a few stones I’ve 
seen that preached very forcible sermons to me?” 

Will looked up wonderingly. Katie put her crochet- 
ing into her work-basket, and turned her little chair 
round to the fire, and Mr. Reade went on. 

“Several years ago, after a journey of thousands of 
miles, I stood before an immense pile of stones, col- 
lected ages ago, built in huge pyramids, by hands long 
since dust. They were built to commemorate the 
names and deeds of mighty kings, whose names were 
forgotten, and their mighty deeds less than shadows 
ere the pyramids were old. These stones preached me 
a sermon, Will, and though I haven't time to repeat it, 
l’ll tell you the text. It’sin the 39th Psalm,—‘Behold, 

Thou hast made my days as an handbreadth, and mine 





age is as nothing before Thee; verily, every man at his 
best state is altogether vanity.’ ” 

“Did you ever hear any other stones preach, father ?” | 

“Yes; the stone at the head of Effie’s grave preaches 
asermon to you andtome. The text is engraved on 
it, that all who pass may hear that, at least; every one 
who listens hears the rest.” 

“I know the text, any way,” said Katie, softly, 


Every flower is sweet to me; 
The rose and violet, 
The pink and daisy and sweet pea, 
Hearts ease and mignonette, 
And hyacinths and daffodillies— 
But sweetest are the spotless lilies. 


I know not what the lilies were 
That grew in ancient times, 
When Jesus walked with children fair, 
Through groves of Eastern climes; 
And made each flower, as He passed by it, 
A type of faith, content and quiet. 


But they were no more pure and bright 
Than those our gardens show; 

Or those that shed their silvery light 
Where the dark waters flow; 

Or those that hide in woodland alley— 

The fragrant lilies of the valley. 


And Tin each of them would see 
Some lesson for my youth; 
The loveliness of purity, 
The stateliness of truth, 
When'er I look upon the lustre 
Of those that in the garden cluster. 


Patience and hope, that keep the soul 
Unruffied and secure, 

Though floods of grief beneath it roll, 
1 learn, when, calm and pure, 

I see the floating water. lily 

Gleam amid shadows dark and chilly. 


And when the fragrance that ascends, 
Shows where its lovely face 
The lily of the valley bends, 
I think of that sweet grace 
Which stands within the spirit lowly, 
A rest like heaven's, so safe and holy. 


HOW PHIL TOOK CARE OF ME. 
BY SOPHI£ MAY. 


I love brother Philip dearly. I found that out when 
he was so sick with diptheria; but if he has a fault in 
the world, I should say it is self-conceit. Now I would 
like to tell you what he did last spring. 

In the first place, I was going to Boston to visit cou- 
sin Pauline Hoskins. Mother said I might, because it 





| was so lonesome at our house, with nothing to look at 


but mud and bare trees. 

I expected to go alone, and thought it would be just 
as delicious! I once saw a young lady of my age tray- 
elling by herself; with a volume of poems, a parasol 


I couldn’t ptuv nothin’, an’ I heerd ‘em chucklin’| preak under me, an’ in another second I was fleunder- 
reound, how ’twas good luck they’d catched one 0’ the | jn’, head an’ ears, in salt ice-water. I forgot all abeout 
rascals; for there’d been a power o’ that money sarke-| counterfeit shillin’s then, an’ concluded I had business 


*« ‘Blessed are the dead that die in the Lord.’ ” 
The clock struck nine. “One more sermon, please,” 
said Willie. 


and a paper of candy. She looked so interesting that I 
always remembered it. So you may imagine how 
vexed I was when brother Phil made mother think I 


latin’ in the place. So I walks off with the constable, 
mad enough; but I couldn’t help myself, ye see, 
though how t’ account for that counterfeit shillin’ git- 
tin’ inter my pocket wus more’n I could kalkerlate. 
Wa.-al, they tuk me deown to the ole round-house, an’ 
locked me up, an’ thar Iwas. 1 sot down onto a bench, 
an’ did a big lot o’ thinkin’. 

“ ‘Elky,’ says I, ‘ye’re out o’ yer element, an’ ye feel 
confounded small.’ 


“A sea-horse is a sea horse, 
When ye see him in the sea; 
But, when ye see him in the bay, 
A bay horse then is he.” 


“I didn’t like my quarters a bit, though how to git 
eout on ’em was a question that somebody else ’peared 
t’ ’av tuk in hand besides the peddler. 

“Wa-al, bymeby it come night, an’ still I kep’ upa 


enough o’ my*own on hand, ’thout helpin’ the con- 
stables. 

“Wa-al, gittin ’eout o’ that air frozen dock was abeout 
the toughest job I ever did; an’ by the time I’d clam- 
bered up the slippery stones I was nigh onto half dead, 
an’ my teeth chattered like a winnerin’ machine. I 
sot eout ter find a fire somewheres, right away, an’ 
*twant long afore I come by a bake-shop, an’ turned in 
an’ axed leave to sun myself afore the big oven. 

“Arter nigh tew hours o’ heatin’, an’ steamin’, an’ 
rubbin’, an’ a hot breakfast, I got comfortable; but 
concluded to stay on the island that day, t’ git my 
clothes dry, not carin’ a hang whether I got nabbed an’ 
| tuk back ter the round house agin or not. 

‘Next mornin’, arter payin’ my reckonin’s, an’ arter 
stoppin’ at Newcastle long enough to fill up my trav- 





Mr. Reade took from the shelf a queer stone that had 
always been Will’s wonder and admiration. On the flat 
surface was the impression of a fish—every bone and 
t fin distinctly marked on the hard stone. 

“Yes,” said Will, “I suppose that old fellow might 
tell a long story, but I wonder where you'll find a text 
for him.” 

“OQ, there are many. Find one in Revelation 4: 11.” 

“Thou art worthy, O Lord, to receive glory, and hon- 
or, and power, for Thou hast created all things, and for 
Thy pleasure they are and were,” Will read. 

“Can you think of any other text for this old preach- 
er, that lived, and died, and was laid away in his stone 
coffin before Adam tilled the garden of Eden ?” 

“There’s one in the fourth commandment. ‘The 
Lord made heaven and earth, the sea and all that in 


wasn’t to be trusted; but he must go with me to take 
care of me! 

It was perfectly absurd; for Iam nearly fourteen, 
and as dignified as some girls of twenty. ‘Couldn't be 
trusted,” indeed! “Flighty andabsent-minded!” I’m 
not as clumsy as an elephant; I can turn around three 
times while Phil is putting out one foot, if that is what 
you call absent-minded. 

I laughed myself to sleep that night, though I con- 
fess there were some tears on my pillow. But I kept 
my troubles to myself, only remarking to Phil that I 
wished he was in Egypt. 

Then again I observed, as we started off in the 
stage,— 

“Phil, L consider you surplusage.” That is a law- 
yer’s word for “very much in the way;” and Phil 
didn’t look pleased. 

By-and-by he said, with a lofty smile,— 

“Kitty, don’t you know that little girls are the most 
helpless creatures in creation ?” 

I tried to look strong-minded at this, but I was so 


terrible thinkin’, an’ didn’t sleep a wink. I made up elin’ kit, I sot eout up kentry, leavin’ the ole Injun t’ 
my mind I'd like t’ git holt o’ the sneak that put #hat take car’ o’ the thieves an’ my bogus shillin’. I’d got 
bad shillin’ onto me, an’ chuck him, neck an’ heels,’ enough o’ the business, an’ couldn’t wait. I didn’t 


them is.’” 
“Yes, and in Psalms, ‘All Thy works shall praise 


stage-sick! I couldn't wear my veil, and tucked it in 
his pocket, though I might have known better; for 
Phil can't keep the track of his own jack-knife. 


inter the Piscataqua. 

“Then I begun to git cold, an’ a little anxious. ‘Ache 
it out, ole peddler,’ says I t’ myself, ‘for while ye worry 
ye can’t be a fool.” Then I got mad. Tare an’ ounds!’ 
says I; ‘when 1 git out o’ this, if I don’t raise heaven 
an’ airth agin the city o’ Portsmouh for false imprison- 
ment an’ a doctor’s bill for the rheumatiz!” 

‘“Wa-al, I heerd the ole steeple clock on Strawberry 
Hill strike twelve, an’ a minute or tew arterwards come 
a scratchin’ noise at the high gratin’s outside, an’ some- 
body put their mouth t’ a hole in the broken glass win- 
der o’ the ole den whar I was, an’ said,—‘S-sst, s-sst!’ 

“Thinks I,—‘What the mischief’s up now?’ An’ 
then I axed him, ‘Wha’ d’ ye want ?” 

* «S sst!’ says the feller agin. 

*‘An’ then I clim’ up t’ the winder, an’ what should I 
see thar but a crowbar stickin’ through at me! 

‘Take him,’ says the feller outside, ‘pry open, git 
eout.’ 

“ «I won't,’ says.I, in a whisper; ‘them as put me in 
here has got to git me eout, by Jerusha!’ 

“sCan’t wait,’ says somebody outside; ‘take him 
quick. Mus’ come help me. Show ye where git bad 
shillin’; shoot ’em; put ’em jail!’ 

‘*Wa-al, that completely flabergasted me, an’ thinks I, 
—‘Here’s suthin’ up Iorter heva hand in.’ So I hauled 
in the ole crowbar an’ begun t’ pry, an’ pretty soon I 
got the bars loose, an’ in another minute I was eout in 
the jail yard. Thar stood an‘ ole Injun waitin’ for me! 

***Tare an’ ounds!’ thinks I t’ myself, ‘what neow ?’ 
I'd seed the same ole chap the day afore, rcound the 
eatin’-house. 

“Come quick!’ says he. An’ at that, deown he 
goes onto his belly, like an eel, an’ wiggles under the 
big gate, whar he’d bored holes enough t’ pry off a 


plank an’ git through. So nothin’d dew but I must git and the clue which might be found to it in his story of, make me think; I 


deown an’ wiggle through, tew, though I couldn’t help 
axin’ pardon o’ the ’merican eagle when I did it. 
“Wa-al, when we'd fairly got onto the street, off trot- 


ted the Injun, an’ I arter him, double quick ; an’I follered henor him as their guest for the night, when, totheir do when lovers talk, an 


count much on anybody's tryin’ to catch me, no more 
did I care; though arter I got up int’ the heart o’ old 
| Rockingham, where ’ts so hilly the folks hev t’ look 
up chimbly t’ see when the cows come home, I kalker- 
lated I’d like t’ be chased by a Portsmouth constable a 
day or tew, jest for the fun o’ the thing. 
“T’ve heern sence that the Injun an’ them harbor of- 
ficers got one o’ the rascals in limbo, an’ they don't 
want me deown thar neow. I s’ll go, howsomever, 
pretty soon, an’ jest make a call on that eatin’-house 
man; an’ ef he aint willin’ to stan’ suthin’ handsome 
to pay me for false charges, an’ loss o’ time, an’ sich, 
he’ll have t’ dew it onwillin’, that’s all.” 


Thee.’ Then through all these long ages this stone has 
kept a sermon for us to-night.” 

‘Well, I begin to think poets and stones have more 
sense than I gave them credit for,” said Will, as he lit 
his lamp and said good night. 

Some time, perhaps, I’ll tell you the meaning Will 
discovered in the rest of that puzzling line, - 

——"‘good in every thing."’ 
ALA. 


+> 
or 





THE MAGIC OF THE HUMAN VOICE. 


A pleasant human voice in speaking, a voice rich 
with soul and harmoniously attuned, has magical ef- 
fects. Sometimes we are charmed with conversation, 











A look of wonder and interest sat upon the faces of 
Uncle Belden and his family when the Yankee had tin- | 
ished his story. They inquired of him more particu- 
larly about the old Indian of whom he had said so 
| much, and satisfied themselves that it was no other 
than old Quonkit. 





or with public speaking, which if sifted down, would 
amount to very little. It is the magic of the voice that 
utters the words. I never shall forget the influence of 
a musical voice on me once when I was sick. I la 

upon the sofa, weak, depressed in body and mind. 
Rising to drink from a cup on the mantel, I started 
back; I almost thought a ghost had confronted me, 
when I saw the pale and haggard features reflected in 





But what was he doing down in Portsmouth? They 
had come to believe, in common with all the neighbors, 
that he had found himself at fault in his notion of Da- | 
vy’s whereabouts, and was ashamed to appear in Lye- | 
ford again, with the loss of his reputation for sa- | 
| gacity. | 

But there was the allusion to the “old mill” by the 
gang of stampers in the cellar. What could it mean? | 
Was the peddler hoaxing them? They overwhelmed | 

; him with questions. They told him the whole history | 
of the disappearance of Davy, and the subsequent mis- 
haps and prodigies that had puzzled and frightened the 
parish. 

He listened, and evidently answered to the best a 
his ability, giving also some shrewd hints as to the} 











; probable solution of the mystery of the haunted mill, | 


the shilling. In short, he left no doubt on the minds | 
| of the Belden family of his sincerity and good-natared 
readiness to help them; and they were proceeding to 


the mantel glass. I lay down on the sofa again. 
was weary. I could not read. I was tired of thinking 
—the same thoughts, over and over again, running 
through my brain. The family were engaged else- 
where. I was alone. It was just the edge of the even- 
ing, and I felt lonely. 

he door opened, a soft footstep fell upon the carpet, 
a bright, pleasant face peered over the sofa where 
lay. It was that of a friend who had come to cheer 
my loneliness. There was music in the face, for it 
spoke kindness, sympathy, cheerfulness. I felt its 
effect at once. A sweet voice said, “I have come in to 
see if you would not like to have me read to you.” 

“O, yes,” I said, eagerly. Some good spirit must 
have prompted her to come at that time of my special 
need, I thought. 

“What shall 1 read ?” she asked, seating herself with 


wee 


| the books she had brought in her hand. One of them 
| was a magazine. 


‘Something light,” I said; “something that will not 
am not capable of thinking.” 

She selected from the magazine a love story—light 
and foolish enough, in truth. I shut my eyes, and 
seemed to see the heroine “‘picking a rose to pieces,” 
and doing other gpes pee things, that heroines will 

they don’t know what to say. 


Of course when we reached the depot that veil was 
missing. Phil didn’t apologize one bit; but when he 
saw how I felt, he offered to buy me a new one. 

We went into a store where there wasn’t avy grena- 
dine, only some awful looking tissue, the color of mud. 

“No matter if it isn’t grenadine,” said Phil, twitch- 
ing hold of it in his wise way; “looks strong, and 
that’s all you want.” 

“But I prefer drab.” 

“Pshaw! Whataparade! Here, Mr. Pinkham, you 
may measure off two or three yards; and—O yes, @- 
low fora hem. Brown's as good as drab.” a 

ar did you get your information, dear ?” whit 
pered I. 

But it was of no use to argue. I had to “take the 
veil,” and say thank you. : . 

“You look pale round the mouth, Kitty,” said my 
cavalier. “I’ll buy you some codfish and crackers— 
just the jolliest thing for nausea.” 

I was too a to reply, though I'd as soon 
eat frogs; and he knows it. 

I was afraid we should miss the cars; so I put one 
cracker in my casaque pocket just to please him; and 
seventeen more, together with the codfish, were wrappe 
in brown paper, and taken for me to use on the way: 
I hoped Phil would happen to drop the bundle; bat 
no, he griped it as if it had been diamonds. 

We came very near being left. I actually had t0 
r- Phil along and draw him up after me into the cats. 

was all out of breath with my tugging; but what do 
you think that boy said, as he handed me to a scat? 

“Aren’t you rather glad—now candidly—Kitty, that 
you have somebody to take care of you?” 

{ was so relieved to think I'd got him safely 
board the train, that I felt good-natured, and replied,— 

“I'll answer that question when we reach our jour 
ney's end.” 5 

I’ve been glad since that I didn’t “commit myself"- 
as father calls it. . 

I had just chosen what I considered a becoming oo 
titude, and was looking out of the window, thinking ° 





my horrid new veil, wondering if it wouldn't be well “ 
put it in Phil's pocket, and get it lost, when some ‘ 
tapped me on the shoulder. It was the conductor; ot 
in my surprise, I put my hand in my pocket in suc 
hurry, that, instead of my ticket, I offered him ths 
cracker! A , 
It was a very natural mistake, and he needn't hav 





laughed. Phil smiled in his dreadful way, and n 
at the conductor, as if I was a natural curiosity, 
was going to Barnum’s. 
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It was too bad; but worse was tocome. What do 


you think ? - He—that is, Phil—proceeded to take from to her house to tea, accompanied by his daughter. As. 
| they were about to leave, after 


7 rsonal possessions, one by one, saying,— 
ed car child, it 1s quite evident by this time that 
ou can’t take care of yourself. Let me carry your. 
ticket, your checks, your ——- your keys.” 
Icouldn’t help it; Phil ne 
pore it remarkably well till it came to mamma's gold | 
watch, which she allows me to wear when I go visiting, ' 
and which Phil always covets; I know he does. O 
girls, you will understand how I felt when I saw that 


‘you two respectable 
never listens to reason. I (The next morning Mr. 


shop of Mr. 





, and said she wished him to come 


rtaking of her hzspi- 
“I wish you gener: 
upon me to-morrow morning, and bring wit! 
rsons upon whom you can rely.” 
attended, accompanied 
by the curate of the parish anda neighbor. The old 
lady then said she was upwards of ninety years of age, 
and had no relative living but a cousin, an attorney, 
who, she alleged, had not treated her well, and by 





tality, she said to Mr. 
to call 





finished, and stood away out on the bh °° street next to 
the woods, in the low, wet ground, wh, 3 hardly any 
body ever built a house. Somehow it seemed to John- 
ny that he and little Joe West were cousins, or broth- 
ers, or something, because his own darling, brave fa- 
ther and Joe’s father rested side by side under the sod 
ofthat far-off battle field where they had. fallen togeth- 
er. So he stopped whistling when hé met Joe, and 
said, cheerily, “I say, Joe, what are you gladdest about 





in the world? You tell me and I'll tell you.” 
“T aint glad about any ting,” answered Joe, witha 


gold chain shining on Phil’s vest. It was all I could whom, she said, she had lost £20,000. She added that; little forlorn shiver, “Dat I'll tell you what I wish the 

do to keep back the tears. Wasn't it humiliating to be she had £25,000 in Consols still left, and that, as she felt; most of any thing in the world. I wish I had a great, 

set one side, as if I hadn’t sense enough to take charge | she would not live long, and was resolved that the-at-| big, fat turkey to s’prise mother with for a Christmas 
torney should not get any thing belonging to her, she | dinner.” 


of any thing better than a 


1 mer of crackers and fish ? 
“There, now,” said my 


ord Philip, settling himself, | 


had asked Mr. 





to attend, with two witnesses, in 


“Why, Joe West,” said Johnny, opening his eyes 
and consulting my watch; “this is quite a sensible ar-| order that she might transfer to him for his own abso-| very wide and taking a long breat CS ‘ i 


rangement. x 
Indigo? How they'll laugh at home when I relate 

our last case of absence of mind! You'd do well 
travelling alone! You'd eat your ticket, and think it 
was a cracker.” 

“Philip Peabody!” said I,—and I could feel my eyes 
flash,—“‘if I'd lost a beautiful, costly veil of my sister’s, 
by sheer carelessness, out of my pocket, sir, I’d be very 
quiet about crackers.” 

“What course would you take,” persisted he, with- 
out noticing my remark, “about ordering a hack, if you 
were to arrive in Boston alone ?”” 





“A very absurd question,” said I; “there are plenty 
of hacks at the depot, my dear, and I should ask some 
one to drive me to—to”— ; | 

“Well, where? Phil looked as demure as a stick of 


hard wood. 

“J could tell you,” replied I, “if I only had my purse, | 
which you have taken away. There is a card in it, 
with the number of the street; so you see if you had 
jet me alone, I should have done very well.” 

This silenced him for awhile. He began to be so, 
respectful that I was reconciling myself to his trouble- | 
some behavior, and thinking I would make tbe best of 
him, when he suddenly jumped up, and declared he 
must have a piece of sponge cake. I told him he could, 
get some at Brunswick. But no indeed! of course I| 
was mistaken; it was at alittle town on this side of | 
Brunswick. : 

[yielded the point, as I always do, being only a girl; 
put when I saw him leaving the car at a small way- 
station, I did cry out,— 

“Why, my dear brother, how dare you? May be we 
sha’n’t stop here a second.” 

He + as magnificent as the grand Tycoon, all in! 
aminute. 

“Don’t you suppose, child,” said he, “that I under- 

stand this railroad? Please be quiet, and take care of 
your luncheon.” : 
“He marched by me with slow and measured tread. 
He had just time to walk deliberately down the steps 
and enter a@ little den of a depot, when—whiz went the 
cars again. 

“Ah, Phil, Phil! I told you so. Which knew best?” 

That was my first thought. My second was to try 
to stop the train; but the conductor was in the next 
car, and as for the engineer, he took no notice of the 
passenger overboard, though he stood practising gym- 
nastics in full sight of us. 

I jumped up and down, shaking my handkerchief 
outof the window at the unhappy boy. I could have 
wrung my hands and torn my hair; but what good 
would it do? So 1 hushed myself in a minute, and 
“Hon Philip, my. iordl Phil 

on ip, my lordly protector, r now. 
How had the mighty fallen! _ 

Here was I, travelling alone after all, and in sucha 
state! No ticket, no any thing but that disgusting 
bunch of codfish and crackers. The conductor was a 
stranger. All he knew of me was the fact that I carried 
food in my pocket. Would he lend me money? 
Could I pawn my luncheon? Theu how could I get to 
Boston? Or, having arrived there, how should I find 
= Pauline on Tremont Street, without any num- 

rs ° 

I don’t know whether I looked interesting or not, and 
Ididn’t care then. I was deadly sober, I can tell you. 
What would become ofme? O, if Phil had only staid 
a: home, and hadn’t come to bother! It was as much 
as Lcould do to take care of myself. I ought not to 
have had the care of him. 

But, just before I went distracted, relief came. 
Good old Mr. Norton appeared from one of the back 
cars, and then I was sure my troubles were over. He 
introduced me to the conductor, lent me money, treat- 
ed me to pop-corn and newspapers; and I hada fine 
time all the way. 

When we reached Boston, Mr. Norton found cousin 
Pauline’s address in the Directory, and all went merry 
asa marriage-hell. 

With me, I mean; but as for unlucky Phil, he hada 
hard time of it. He was obliged to wait at that little 
den, I don’t know how long, and arriyed at Mrs. Hos- 
kins’ next day, without any sponge cake. 

I did pity him, he looked so ashamed, and I tried to 
spare his feelings. 

It isn’t often I mention the ridiculous affair, or allude 
to the figure he cut while going to Boston to take care 


of me. 

But the story will be likely to have such a good ten- 
dency that I thought 1’d write it for Our Boys and 
Girls. It conveys an excellent moral, you see, which 
is, that you older brothers shouldn’t pretend to be lords 
of creation, and look down on us sisters; for, after all, 
we may be quite as wise as you, only we don’t say so 
much about it.—Our Boysand Girls. 





HOW AN OLD LADY DISPOSED OF HER 
FORTUNE. 


The London correspondent of the Belfast News Let- 


ter vouches for the truth of the following remarkable 
narrative : 


A short time since an old lady, living in one of the 
small streets leading out of Albany Street, Regent’s 
Park, close to what was once the Coliseum, entered 
the shop of Mr. , % poulterer in the neighbor- 
hood, and purchased a chicken. The tradesman was 
attentive to her, as such people ought to be, and the 
ady .became a customer, always coming to the shop 
and giving her own orders. She appeared to be very 
old, but to have all her faculties about her. One Sat- 
urday evening she came when the poulterer happened to 
be very busy. She said she wished to speak to him, 
and he asked her to walk into the little parlor behind 
the shop, and he would come to her the moment he was 
disengaged. In the parlor she met the daughter of the 
poulterer, and after some conversation, in the course 





of which she remarked that the young girl looked ill | 


and required change of air, she produced a parcel tied 
up in paper, and said, “Give this to your father, as he 
is busy and cannot come, and I cannot wait. 1 wish 

im to take you away for a little change, and here is 
something that will enable him to do so.” She placed 
the parcel in the girl’s hand, and told her to lock it up 
in @ cupboard to which she pointed. The girl did so, 





What makes you so down-hearted, Miss | lute use the £25,000 to which she had referred. She; to have a turkey ?” 


added that she knew very well what she was about, 
and that by giving him the money while she was alive, 
instead of bequeathing it to him at her death, he would 
be saved the 
£2,000. 

This announcement appeared to be of so singular a 
nature that the clergyman very properly suggested 


bh, “are n’t you going 


“No,” said Joe, “nor nothing.” 
Then he hurried by, and Johnny went on down 
stréet, nearer and nearer Miss Pink’s. But somehow 


payment of legacy duty to the extent of; he didn’t feel like whistling any more. He had lain 


awake whole hours after he went to bed, thinking how, 
when grandmother M’Graw sat by the fire busily knit- 
ting away, he’d come tiptoeing softly behind her, and 


that a solicitor should be sent for. The man of law| drop that cap right down over her plain old muslin one, 


came accordingly, and the transfer was duly effected. 
The old lady’s presentiment of approaching dissolution 
proved to be correct, as she died a few weeks after 
making this singular disposition of her property. It 
seems that before her death she had intended to give 
the money to a chemist with whom she used to deal, 
but that he had offended her by some inattention to 
her wishes. The moral of this story (of the substantial 
accuracy of which there can be no doubt whatever) is, 
that civility costs nothing, and may sometimes yield a 
rich reward. 


SCARECROW. 


he best means of preventing robins from eating 
strawberries is to place a stuffed cat among the vines, 
which has been found on trial a perfect success. 











CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 





Where is my Receipt? 


The date against a subscriber's name, printed upon the 
margin of his paper, shows the month and year to which 


| he has paid for his Companion. 


No other receipt is given. 


THE MAN IN THE CLOCK. 


Somewhere inside of it. Nettie was sure, 
Somewhere inside, there was somebody hid! 
She cvuld n't see him to open the door, 
. But then she could listen and “‘hear what he did.” 


He kept on talking till Nettie would climb 
Up to his window to ask “‘what he said.” 
He never answered, but talked all the time, 

And in an hour he'd a cold in his head. 





Then he would sneeze with a terrible jar,— 
Sometimes a little, sometimes a great deal. 

Nettie could hear him sometimes very far, 
Blowing his nose with a cavernous peal. 


“What a queer place you've got!” Nettie would say; 
“Don't you get tired a taiking so long?— 

Don't you come down when we've all gone away?” 
Don't your ma punish you when you do wrong?” 


Then she would peer through two odd little holes 
Into the whirring and darkness within; 

All she could see were the wheels and the rolls 
Turning about as they always had been. 


Ten-year old Nettie has never yet found 
Where'in the clock is the queer little man 
Who kept it ticking and turning around, 
Long before Nettie’s life ever began. 
Our Boys and Girls. 


JOHNNY’S GOOD GIFT. 





Somehow Johnny M’Graw always made one think of 


some sturdy old pilgrim that had come over in the 


Mayflower, with his round, honest face, and his thick 
white hair that wouldn't stay behind his ears, but al- 


ways curled right out over them in a great flossy, shin- 
ing mass. 

And he had adear old hat that he would wear in 
spite of any body; and Johnny had pulled it down over 
his ears so much. that it was the queerest-looking thing 
you ever saw, all one great peaked crown, with no rim 
at all, and Johnny looked odder, and honester, and 


more like a pilgrim than ever, bobbing along home 


under it. Every week or two that hat mysteriously 


disappeared, but he didn’t care much as‘ long as it 


wasn’t burnt,up, for he always found it tucked away in 


the rag-bag in the closet, or out in the wood-shed amofig 
the old stove-pipes, or in a box of old papers and things 


up garret. And when he brought it out in triumph, his 
mother only laughed quietly and didn’t say any thing, 
because she thought it was only a matter of taste, after 
all 


Johnny was whistling with all his might as he went ; 
home from school that bright Friday afternoon; and 


he was a glorious whistler. He’d throw back his little, 


square shoulders and fill that ‘sturdy, broad chest of 


his full of the good, sharp, fresh air, and then, O h 
it did ring out! long, sweet, strong notes like a bird’s, 
without ever taking breath; sometimes snatches from 


all manner of tunes mixed up together; a dainty bit 


from the Generous Landlord, ora little mournful thread 
of melody from the Dirge for Ellsworth—Johnny had 


heard them sing it at a festival once, and it made the 


tears come into his eyes then—sometimes only the 
bugle-calls that he’d learned of Capt. Clark; and he 
liked them best of all. But he wasn’t whistling any 
thing mournful that afternoon, because away down 
deep in Johnny's ogee under all the slate pencils 
and pieces of chalk, and old nails, and buttons, an 
pieces of twine, there was an old leather wallet that was 
crammed as full as it could hold of bright, new pen- 
nies, that Johnny had been saving up for a whole year 
to buy a nice cap for his grandmother’s Christmas gift ; 
and he was going to stop that very afternoon at little 
Miss Pink’s to get it. It hung right there in her little 
shop window, among all the bright ribbons, and bon- 
nets, and things, with its pure white frill, that was like 
shining woven mist, and its ties of broad, glistening 
white ribbon. 

When Johnny thought about any thing, he thought 
about it with all his might; so that when he was recit- 
ing geography at school, and it came his turn to bound 
Kentucky, he said, right out loud—you could hear it all 
over the schoolroom—“Bounded on the north by my 
grandmother M’Graw—won’t she be proud of that cap, 
though! OI do wish ’twas to-morrow, so mother and 
I could start!” And the teacher was so astonished that 
she sat quite still, staring at Johnny, and so did the 
scholars. She didn’t scold him at all, but just came 
and bent over Johnny and softly pressed both his red 
cheeks with her hand in an anxious way, and then she 


OW | 









said she “was afraid Johnny had fever.” But Johnny 
| was sure he hadn’t, and all the boys laughed, and then 
| he rubbed his eyes and bounded Kentucky as well as 


and thought no more of the matter; but when, some 

—_ nag oye -. shop or and = fa- 
came into the parlor to get his supper, she pro- 

duced the parcel, and gave the message be which it was ‘ed body could. “ 

accompanied. The poulterer laughed as he untied it; | A. golden apple was his sign, 

ut, to his amazement, the parcel was found to consist sang Johnny, as he went home, and then he whistled 
of bank notes and gold of the value of one thousand till you could almost hear the thankful birds in the 
pe There was also in it an antique gold watch “ en apple tree,” under which somebody “sat and 

n. re " 

The next day Mr. hurried round to his cus-| Just then little Joe West came hurrying along, and 
‘omer to thank her, when she desired him to take his you could see his little bare red ankles above his old 
daughter ont of town for a few days and on their return shoes, and he had his mother’s old blanket shawl pinned 
a inform her of their arrival. This, of course, was around his. shoulders because his jacket was so thin. 

one. A day or two after their return she called at the They lived in the little square new house that wasn’t 





and it seemed to him that he could never, never wait 
for the time to come; but presently there he stood in 
| front of the little shop window, thinking of Joe and 
| What a cold, gray Christmas they were going to have 
| away out there in the little bleak house next to the 
| woods, and that may be if his grandmother knew about 
, Joe West she’d love him just as well without the cap. 
| And by-and-by, as little Joe West was trudgiag 
| along, he heard somebody calling, “Joe, Joe, wait!” 

and it was Johnny M’Graw. So he waited. “I just 
happened to think of something, Joe,” said Johnny 
breathlessly ; “here’s what I’ve been saving up to buy 
somebody a Christmas-gift, and I guess I’d rather 
you’d have it than any body else, Joe. They’ve got 
, Splendid turkeys down at Bright’s to sell.” 

Johnny could almost always tell when supper was 
ready before he was in the house at all, because then 
his mother stood by the little kitchen window waiting 
to see him coming. He could see her smooth hair 
touched with gold as she stood there in the afternoon 
sunshine, and she always looked so glad all over her 
face, and turned away quickly to draw Johnny's chair 
up to the fire so he could warm his toes while she 
made the tea. And there she was, waiting and 
ing, with the welcome in her dear sweet face, when 
Johnny came bounding through the little front gate, 


ple tree.” 

Johnny had three nails driven up behind the door, 
one for his overcoat, one for his hat, and one for his 
tippet and mittens, so his mother wouldn’t have to keep 
saying, “Johnny, pussy’s got your tippet. Now, 
Johnny, you've lost your mittens, and there’s your 
overcoat down behind the stove.” But that afternoon 
he forgot all about the nails behind the door, and 
tumbled hat, overcoat and mittens all down upon the 
floor in a heap. ‘“O, mother,” he said, very earnestly, 
“TI couldn’t get grandmother’s cap, because over at Joe 
West’s they were n’t going to have any thing on Christ- 
mas.” And his mother understood and drew Johnny 
close to her, and smiled down at him while she softly 
smoothed his flossy white hair. ‘It’! be a good gift to 
grandmother M’Graw just the same,” she said, “and 
— than all, Johnny, a gift to God."=—~Ladies’ Reposi- 
ory. 
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A PERPETUAL STRIKE.—A bass drummer is contin- 
ually striking for wages. 


WANTED by a confectioner—a candid young woman. 











Sports and Pastimes. 





The Changeable Ribbon. 


Dip a rose-colored ribbon into nitric acid, diluted with eight or 


will do in a short time, take out the ribbon, and put it into a very 
weak alkaline solution; when the alkali will quickly neutralize 
the acid, and the color will reappear. 


Enigmas, Charades, &c. 





| 





Sinny AYER 


My whole of 23 letters is a good thing to do. 
My 7, 14, 22719, 12 is a bird. 
My 19, 23, 21, 3, 20 is rock. 


My 5 4 is a number. 
ety 10, 16, 16, 19, 7, 19, 19, 14, 15 was an officer in the late re- 
on. 
My 11, 17, 5, 9, 13 is a boy’s name. 
My 1, 6, 2, 18 is in Boston harbor. 


The following verse contains a familiar proverb, one word be- 
ing discoverable in each line: 
When nightingales sweet music make, 
And scented hay perfumes the air, 
While the pale moon her course doth take, 
The night looks wondrous fair! 
Be the bright sun the god of day, 
But Luna shines with tenderer ray! 


4. 


No book without my first 
However small or large; 

A boat my nezt, which swiftly sails, 
And outstrips many a barge. 

My whole is used to cut my jirst, 
However thick it be; 

Avery useful thing am I, 
As quickly you will see. 


Conundrums, 
Where did vegetables first grow? In the ground. 


When does a farmer act with rudeness toward his corn? When 
pulling its ears. 


How long did Cain hate his brother? As long as he was Abel. 
What cap enables a person to abstain from food? Decapitation. 
What cap ought every man to wear in business? Capability. 


What cap is most conspicuous at the Crystal Palace? Capa- 
ciousness. 


} What cap is worn by prisoners? Captivity. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
The proprietors of the Youths’ Companion are bound to 
u 


8. J. B, 


is made, 





1, 
keep 
-comb-pan-eye on R bound to key-pup with the Zimes ) 
2. ““kKemember thy Creator in the days of thy youth.” 
3. “The rolling stone gathers no mess.” 

4. The Mississippi River. 








atch- | 


whistling so that you could hear the glad, thankful | : 
birds singing clearer than ever up in the “fruitful ap- | Second copy, or who may not have already received 


ten paris of water, and as soon as the color disappears, which it 


p with the times. (T-he-p-row-pry-eat ors-O-F-the-youths | 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


The readers of the Oompanion will remember 
THAT ITS PUBLISHERS OFFER, 
IN ADDITION TO 


A GREAT VARIETY OF VALUABLE 


PREMIUMS, 
Twenty-Four Costly and Beautiful 


Gifts. 


“The Premiums offered this year for néw wbscrib- 
ers to the Companion are more generous and attractive, 
and are greater in variety, than those offered by any 
other Youths’ Publication in the country. This list of 


Premiums will be sent to any subscriber who may wish 


one. A Valuable Premium is given for each new 
subscriber. 


BESIDES THIS, 
TWENTY-FOUR GIFTS 


WILL BE PRESENTED 


ON THE 
8th of July, 1867 


To the twenty-four old subscribers who have se- 
cured, up to July 1, 1867, the twenty-four lar- 
gest numbers of new subscribers to the Companion, 
for one year. The new subscriptions can commence 
whenever the names are secured—on any date previous 
to July lst. The gifts will be,— ; 


Two Gold Watches. 

Two Fifty-six dollar Sewing Machines. 

Six Silver Watches. 

Seven beautiful Gold Tipped Rubber Pencils 


Seven Silver Pencils with Gold Pens. 


The number of these gifts is so large that the proba- 
bility of securing one of them is this year greater than 
ever before. 


But whether a gift is secured or not, the value of the 
Premiums offered for each new subscriber will pay 
very handsomely for each new name, so that an ample 
reward will be received for each subscriber obtained. 


Last year the largest numbers of new names received 
from the eighteen old subscribers who obtained the 
Gifts then offered, did not exceed 35 names. 


Our young friends will thus see that, by persevere 
ance, there is more than a possibility of securing & 
most valuable Gift. 


Endeavor to Obtain One. 


Your Labor cannot be Lost. 


OLMSTEAD & CO., 


No. 161 Washington Street. 





BOSTON 
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COMPANION. 





THE YOUTHS’ 





THE YOUTHS’ COMPANION. 


Counting-Room, No. 151 Washington Street. 








Terms of the Companion. 


The price of the Companion is One Dollar and 
Twenty-five Cents a year, strictly in advance. 

When payment is delayed beyond the com- 
mencement of the subscription year, One Dollar 
and Fifty Cents will invariably be charged. 





For the Companion. 
THE LITTLE SCOTCH ROSE. 
By Rev. John Todd, D. D. 

As the queen of flowers was one day walking through 
the garden, now admiring this one of her subjects and 
now smiling upon that one, she heard a sigh. Turning 
to see whence it came, she saw a very small but beau- 
tiful Scotch rose hanging down its head and looking 
very unhappy. 

“My little friend, are you sick or in pain?” 

“No, your majesty.” 

“Why, then, do you sigh and wear a look so for- 
lorn?” 

“To tell the truth, I think I am the most unhappy 
flower in the whole garden.” 

“Why are you 80 ?” 

‘In the first place, I am very small. How tiny I look 
in comparison with the great yellow sunflower, or even 
the full-blown Provence rose! Then you see how I 
have to stand stationary in one spot,—my foot stuck 
into the ground and fastened there, while I have to 
remain anchored in the same place, and can’t move an 
inch. I wake up in the morning, and my face is all 
covered with water; eyes, mouth, ears, all full, and 
having no towel to wipe my face with, I have to bear 
it till the sun dries off the water. When this is dried 
up, then the big sun gets up directly overhead, and 
pours down his heat, so that Iam parched, and I faint 
and droop. Then just at night, when the sun has gone 
down, Iam so chilled after the hot day, that I ache, 
and have to fold up and hide under the leaves, not dar- 
ing to peep out all night. When visitors come into the 
garden they naturally look at the large flowers, and I 
am passed over and forgotten. If all this isnot enough 
to make one unhappy, Iam sure I don’t know what 
is!" 

“My little friend,” said the gentle queen, “we all 
can borrow troubles, or find them in our situations. 
You say you are small. True, you were not made to 
be a great, coarse sunflower, nor a full Provence rose, 
but to be a beautiful little Scoteh rose,—to show the 
world that God could plant such beautiful flowers on 
the bleak mountains and in the misty valleys of Scot- 
land—a great rose condensed into a miniature one— 
as if to show how much that is beautiful He can put 
into avery small space! Then as to your standing 
stationary in one place, you must remember that you 
draw all your food and most of your drink from the 
ground; and to set you to walking round would be 
like putting an army to marching, cut off from all sup- 
plies of food and drink. In the morning you say your 
face is wet,—true, but the drops of the night rest on 
you like so many diamonds, and you are arrayed in 
glories sych as no queen ever wore. Again, you 
complain of the heat of noon,—the very time when 
the strong light is falling on you, and painting your 
face with colors which nothing but the noonday sun 
could possibly bestow. If you want your glorious col- 
ors, you must have the hot pencil of the sun paint 
them. Then you feel chilly at night,—the very warn- 
ing that you nced to teach you to go torest. You have 
been on the strain all the long summer’s day, and now 
you .need rest. And nothing but the cool evening 
would make you quietly fold up your leaves and go to 
rest. 

You say that nobody sees or notices you. This is 
not so. Did you not see that poor Scotch woman car- 
rying her sick child in her arms, stop and admire, and 
drop tears, because you carried her back to old Scotland ? 
Did you not sce that little child pause, and point her 
little finger at you, and tell her mother she “must see 
that dear little rose?” Does any one ever pass by you 
without stopping to admire and longing to pluck you, 
but held back because it seems too bad to carry such a 
flower away from the garden? Why, if you can at- 
tract one eye and make that eye glisten with pleasure ; 


if you can throw one sweet odor on the wings of the’ 


wind to be inhaled by somebody ;-if you can show one 
mark of God’s wisdom and goodness in sowing such 
beautiful things upon the earth, you are not living in 
vain. You are fulfilling your mission and doing just 
what God created you todo. Don’t you see that dis- 
content is wrong and unbecoming? Anti don’t you 
sec that all may be a blessing, even to the little flower? 
Beautiful child of the garden, you will not murmur 
any more, will you ?” 

The little rose put on her sweetest smile, her bosom 
swelled out, her face flushed beautifully, and she nod- 
ded and waved so sweetly that the queen knew she 
would never be unhappy again. 
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TERRIBLE ANTS. 

M. Du Chaillu, in a lecture before the Art and Sci- 
ence Association of New York, spoke of the varieties of 
African ants, and their singular habits and powers. 
His description of one species is not calculated to in- 
crease our desire to settle in Congo land. 


The most remarkable and most dreaded of all is the 
black are, Bashikonay is the name given it 
by the Bakalai. There are two other varieties of Bash- 
ikonay beside the black kind. These black Bashiko- 
nay may be well called the lords of the forest. It is 
the most voracious creature I ever met. It is the dread 
of all living animals, from the leopard to the smallest 
insects. It is their habit to march through the forests 
in a long, regular line, a line about two inches broad, 
and often several miles in length; all along this line 
are larger ants, who act as officers,—stand outside the 
ranks and keep this singular army in order. If they 
come to a place where there are no trees to shelter 
them from the sun, whose heat they cannot bear, the 
immediately build an underground tunnel, throug 
which the whole army pass in columns to the forest 
beyond. When they grow hungry, as by a sudden 
command, the long file spreads itself through the for- 
est, advancing forward, attacking and devouring all 








oP , 
living things: a fury that is quite irresistible. The; 
elephant and fie gorilla fly before them; the black | 
men run away; every animal that lives in their line of 
march is chased. In an payee | short space of time 
those that are caught are overwhelmed, killed, eaten, 
and only the bare skeleton remains. They seem to 
travel day anc night. Many a time have I been awak- 
ened out of a sleep and obliged to rush into the water 
to save — from them. | 
When they enter a house they clear it of every living 
thing. Cockroaches are devoured instantly; rats and | 
mice spring around the room in vain. They will not| 
touch vegetable matter; thus they are very useful, 
clearing the country of many insects. When on their 
march the insect world flies before them, and I have 
often had the approach of a Bashikonay army heralded 
to me by tHis means. Wherever they go they make a 
clean sweep, even ascending to the top of the trees in 
pursuit of their prey. Their manner of attack is an 
impetuous leap, instantly the strong pincers are fasten- 
ed and they only let go when the piece gives way. At 
such a time this little insect seems animated by a kind 
of fury which causes it to disregard entirely its own 
safety. The negroes relate that criminals, by which 
they generally mean wizards, have sometimes been ex- 
posed on the path of the Bashikonay ants, tied to a 
tree so that they might not escape, and then been de- 
voured to the bones. They are larger than any ants we 
have in America. The number of one of their armies 
is so great that one does not like to enter into calcula- 
tions, but I have seen a continuous line passing ata 
good speed a particular place for twelv hours. So you 
may imagine how many millions there may have been. 








VARIETY. 





THE LITTLE SLEEPER. 


No mother's eye beside thee wakes to- night, 
No taper burns beside thy lonely bed; 
Darling, thou liest hidden out of sight, 
And none are near thee but the silent dead. 


How cheerly glows the hearth; yet glows in vain; 
For we uncheered beside it sit alone, 

And listen to the wild and beating rain 
In angry gusts against our casement blown, 


And though we nothing speak. yet well I know 

That both our hearts are there. where thou dost keep 
Within thy narrow chamber, far below, 

For the first time unwatched,ahy lonely sleep. 


O, no, not thou !—and we our faith deny, 

This thought allowing; thou, removed from harms, 
In Abraham's bosom dost securely lie, 

O, not in Abraham's, in a Saviour's arms— 


In that dear Lord's who in thy worst distress, 
Thy bitterest anguish gave thee, dearest child, 
Still to abide in perfect gentlenrss, 
And like an angel to be meek and mild. 


_ Sweet corn of wheat! committed to the ground 
To die, and Jive, and bear more precious ear, 

While in the heart of earth thy Saviour fuund 
His place of rest, for thee we will not fear. 


Sleep softly, till that blessed rain and dew, 
Down lighting upon earth, such change shall bring, 
That all its flelds of death shall laugh anew— 


Yea, with a living harvest laugh and sing. TRENCH. 
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* TOO QUICK. 


When Mr. Livingston, the American minister, who 
was quite deaf, was introduced at the Court of Napo- 
leon, he had prepared to answer the question he sup- 
posed the emperor would ask in regard to his passage 
across the Atlantic. Napoleon accosted him thus :— 
“How is Mr. Jefferson?” “Very boisterous! very bois- 
terous!” replied Mr. Livingston, to the great amuse- 
ment of those present. ‘ : 

We heard of a deaf farmer who had this way of 
making up the conversation of his visitors befarehand. 
One day he saw two men coming toward him while he 
was making gate posts, and deciding that their first 
question would be, ‘“‘What have you there?” the next, 
‘What will you take for it?” the next that they would 
say, ‘‘We don’t buy it at that price,” fixed upon his 
answers accordingly. They approached and hailed 
him with “How do you do, sir?” “It’s a gate post,” said 
he. ‘How far is it to the next town?” “Ninepence,” 
was the response, that made the alrcady wondering 
strangers stare the more. “Let's thrash the old fool,” 
they said, at length. “If you don’t, somebody else 
will,” coolly replied the farmer, going on with his 
work. The men left good-naturedly, convinced that 
he did not mean to insult them. 


AN IRISH HINDOO. 
A correspondent of the New York Evening Post 
relates his amused surprise at finding Pat’s brogue spo- 
ken by a native of the golden Indies: 


We were gazing at the wide expanse of that portion 
of the Deccan which was lying at our feet, and con- 
templating a flying visit to Central India, when a voice 
below, with a strong Irish brogue, shouted,— 

“Good morning to yez, gentlemen !” 

“Good morning,” was the reply, coupled with the 
sotto voce remark, “‘Who’d have thought of seeing an 
Irishman here!” 

“Irishman! He’s no Irishman,” said one of the par- 
ty; “he’s a Hindoo! a veritable son of Ramchunder.” 

“I’m a Hindoo, gentlemen; I’m not an Irishman,” 
exclaimed the mendicant—for such he proved to be— 
on overhearing the observation. “I’m notan Irishman, 
gentlemen; but an Irishman taught me to speak Eng- 
lish, and perhaps I have caught a little of his manner 
of speech. But have you nothing to give to a poor 
blind man ?” 

“Backsheesh again!” 

The beggar got a trifle, and after a short chat with 
him he went his way; but if there was a brogue sug- 
gestive of Tipperary, it was that of the blind Hindoo. 

——_+@._____ 


ANCHORED IN BATTLE. 


The following reminds us of Admiral Farragut “tied 
to the mast :” 


An old Greek historian relates that, at the battle of 
Plata, Sophanes was, of all the Athenians, the one 
who most distinguished himself. This man had an 
iron anchor fastened to his belt by a brazen chain. 
When the Persians made an attack, he threw out this 
anchor, so that he might not be driven from his post. 








Whenever the enemy fled, he weighed anchor and 
joined in the pursuit. ; 

Something else would have been more convenient | 
than an anchor; but the sign was a fine one and the | 
idea a brave one. 





STRANGELY BUT SURELY CAUGHT. 


Not long ago a thief stopped at the door ofa rich 
house-owner in Berlin. He thought that no one was 
at home, and to make sure of it, knocked at the door. 
Nobody answered and nobody came. Hej thumped 
again and again. Our party now thought he had the 
game in his own hands, and he rushed in and made his 
way tothe drawers to help himself. All at once he 
found himself grasped in four strongarms. The thief 
had not reflected that there are stone-deaf le, and 
such were the proprietor and his friend, both of whom 


sat still, playing chess, while the intruder knocked. 
Seeing the thief, they had grasped him firmly. In vain 
were all his prayers for mercy and his protestations 
that he would amend—for they could not hear these 
either, and so the caught jail-bird went off to the town 
cage. 





THE ICE-CREAM THIEF. 


At a mission Sunday school festival in this city, a 
gentleman teacher, Mr. Dodge, saw a little girl crying 
= 7 ay distressed. Going to her, he said, very 

indly,— 

“What is the matter, my dear ?” 

“‘Somebody’s stolen my ice-cream, sir,” sobbed the 
little mourner. 

“How could that be? What were you doing with 
it?” inquired Mr. Dodge. 

“I wanted to carry it home to mother because she is 
sick. I put it in my pocket, and it’s gone, sir. Some- 
body stole it,” cried the child. 

Poor girl! She had never seen much of ice-cream 
before, and did not know that it would melt so readily. 
Mr. Dedge pointed to her dripping pocket, and ex- 
plained that the summer king was the thief who had 
robbed her of the treat so lovingly reserved for her sick 
mother. I was pleased to hear that she had another 
dish of cream given her to eat, and a big bow! fall to 
carry home to her mother. 


——$—$—$—<—<—<———_—— 
Tue Mason & Hamin Cabinet Oncan.—The Cabinet Organ 
bears the same relation to the melodeon, seraphine and accorde- 
on, as does the modern grand piano-forte to the ancient spinnet 
and harpsichord; and the immense strides made by Mason & 
Hamlin in the invention of this instrument are within the knowl- 
edge and comparison of all of us. We may now emphatically 
add to the list of notions, in the manufacture ‘of which America 
has excelled the world, the best reed organ, as the most eminent 
musicians have, with singular unanimity, pronounced the Cabi- 
net Organ superior to any other, whether of home or foreign 
make.—Chicago Tribune. 
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TOURISTS.—No one should leave home this season without 
providing themselves with Coz's DYsPEPsia Cure to guard 
against sudden attacks of Cholera Morbus. It immediately cor. 
rects the stomach in such cases. It is a Specific in Summer Com- 


plaints. 7—lw 





REDDING’S 
RUSSIA SALVE, 
(Established 1206) : 


IS THE UNIVERSAL REMEDY FOR 





No doubt you laugh at the simplicity of this child in 
thinking she could carry ice-cream in her pocket. 


Her loving self-denial for her mother’s sake charms 
me; and poor as sheis, I put ber image in my heart and 
say, “May the blessed Jesus smile upon her!” May 
He also teach you to be as loving to your parents as 
she was to her sick mother!—Sunday School Advocate. 


+o . 


DIDN’T LOVE BUZZARD. 

A born sportsman will let his enthusiasm train his 
appetite to almost any thing in the line of game, but it 
seems that the Florida crocodile eater did at last get 
his match : 


When Prince Achille Murat resided in Florida (1847), 
where he often engaged in hunting, it is said that noth- 
ing “swims the water, flies the air, crawls or walks the 
earth, but that he served up on his table. Alligator 
steaks, frog shins, boiled owls and roasted crows are 
found palatable; but there is one animal that the 
prince don’t like. The buzzard is one too many for 
him. He says, ‘I try him fried, I try him roasted, I try 
him stewed, and I make soup of him, but the buzzard 
is not goot. I have no prejudice against him, but I 
cook him every way, and then I no like him.’” 





FATAL FOOLISHNESS. 
The exploit attempted by the poor fellow whose mis- 
fortune is here told was certainly not a specimen of 
Yankee shrewdness : 


A Yankee genius out West, conceiving that a little 

owder thrown upon some green wood would facilitate 
its burning, directed a small stream upon the smoking 
pile; and not possessing a hand sufficiently quick to 
cut this off at a desirable moment, he was blown into 
pieces. ‘Ihe coroner thus reasoned out the verdict : 

“Tt can’t be called st icide, because he didn’t mean to 
kill himself; it wasn’t a visitation of God, because he 
wasn’t struck by lightning; he didn’t die for the want 
of breath, for he hadn’t any thing left to breathe with. 
It’s plain he didn’t know what he wis about, so I shall 
bring in, ‘Died for the want of common sense.’” 


—_—___+o+-__—_ 
BIDDY’S CALL TO BREAKFAST. 


A lady of Cleveland, in giving directions to a new 
servant, the other evening, said—‘‘Now, Biddy, as soon 
as you have got breakfast ready to-morrow morning, 
you must ring the bell.” 

“Sure, an’ I'll do it, mum,”’ said Biddy. 

At an unusually early hour the next morning there 
came a fearful tug at the door-bell—a tug that almost 
broke the wire, and sent both husband and wife into an 
upright position in bed. The ringing continued with 
frightful energy. Master of the house pulled on his 
pants, and without waiting for slippers or dressing- 
gown, hurried in surprise to the door. There stood 
Biddy on the doorstep, with a countenance radiant in 
consciousness of a faithfally discharged duty, and with 
a low courtesy, exclaimed,— 

“The breakfast is ready, sir.” 


—_—_—__+o+—_____ 
SCRAPS FOR THE CURIOUS. 


*If a tallow candle be placed in a gun‘and shot ata 
door, it will go ——- without sustaining any injury ; 
and if a musket-bail be fired into water, it will not 
only rebound, but be flattened, as if fired against a 
solid substance. 

A musket-ball may be fired through a pane of glass, 
making the hole the size of the ball, without cracking 
the glass; if the glass be suspended by a thread it will 
make no difference, and the thread will not even vi- 





rate. 

Cork, if sunk two hundred feet in the ocean, will not 
rise, on account of the pressure of the water. 

In the Arctic regions, when the thermometer is be- 
low zero, persons can converse more than a mile dis- 
tant. Dr. Jamieson asserts that he heard every word 
of a sermon at the distance of two miles. 


BADLY FUDDLED. 


A few days since an Irishman, crossing on the East 
Bridgeport Railroad bridge, with too much steam up, 
fell off the bridge into the mud, it being low tide. Af- 
ter floundering about for a while, he climbed upon a 
lobster car, and commenced scraping off the mud, and 
having divested his limbs of a great portion of the 
slimy compound, jumped back again waist deep, and 
waded ashore. 


He came out very much like Mr. Toodles, who got 
over a rail-fence six times while half drunk, and finally 
walked off on the side where he began his efforts. 
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MEAN RASCALITY AND NOBLE KINDNESS. 


An old gentleman and his wife were getting their 
tickets for New Haven, at the New York depot, Friday, 
when a young man who had rendered them some as- 
sistance asked the old gentleman, who is partially blind, 
to change a fifty dollar bill to enable him to buy his 
ticket. hile the old man was counting up to see if 
he could accommodate him, and found that sixty dol- 
lars covered his entire ready means, the villain snatch- 
ed it and left, and before the alarm could be given he 
was out of reach. A Miss Webster, of Salem, Mass., 
heard the facts and a them to the passengers in 
the first two cars of the train, and collected for him 
$25, which he received with thanks and tears. A unan- 
imous vote of thanks was tendered the lady. 


————_ +o 
AN EAR WITH BUT ONE KERNEL. 


A young woman in Brownfield, Me., twenty-four 
years of age, recently extracted from her ear a kernel 
of corn which was planted there nineteen years before. 
It was whole, but slightly discolored. So that young 
woman has shelled her ear of corn. 








Yov can’t keep fruits through the winter unless you 
can. 





Burns, Scalds, Cuts, Bruises, and all Flesh Wounds, 


For For Chilblains, Chapped Hands, Piles, and Old Scrofulous Sores; 
my part I feel more like admiring than laughing at her. | : 


Eruptions, Blotches, Salt Kheum, and all Cutaneous Diseases, 


' 
| The RUSSIA SALVE is a purely vegetable ointment, mage 
from the very best materials, and combines in itself greater hea). 
| ing powers than any other preparation before the public. Its 
timely application has been the means of saving thousands of 
, valuable lives, and of relieving a vast amount of suffering. Fig. 
ty years’ general use of the Russia Salve is anoble guarantee of 
its incomparable virtues as a healing ointment. For sale by alj 
Druggists and Apothecaries. 
=.8 REDDING & CO., Proprietors, Boston, Mass, 
—SwW 








SOMETHING FOR THE BOYS. 


Young and Old Making Money with the Lowe 
Portable Printiug Press. 
Some boys make $2 per week, besides attending school. Print. 


ing Offices for $15 and $28. Send for a circular to the Lowe Pregg 
Co., 23 Water Street, Boston. 8—Im 








BOYS’ HATS. 
A great variety of 


FELT AINND STRAW HATS, 

FOR BOYS. 
JACKSON’S, 

No. 101 COURT STREET, BOSTON. 
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Pyle’s Saleratus 
—AND— 

CREAM TARTAR. 
ACKNOWLEDGED THE BEST IN MARKET. 
Always full weight and uniform in quality. In the 
New England States PYLE’S SALERATUS is superseding all 
others. 
in baking are qualifications that intellig 


Its purely wholesome character and general efficiency 


a & 





pers soon 

discover. 

Sold Generally by First-Class Grocers. 
JAMES PYLE, Manufacturer, 


18—6teow 350 Washington Street, New Yerk. 





GOOD READING FOR 
“OUR 3SOYS AND GIRLS.” 





Oliver Optic’s New Books. 





Oliver Optic’s New Library. 
Young America Abroad. 
A Library of Travel and Adventure in Foreign Lands. First and 
Second Series. Six volumes in each series. Handsomely - 
illustrated. Price each volume $1,5v. 
First volume now ready. 
OUTWARD BOUND, 
OR YOUNG AMERICA AFLOAT. 


The other volumes will follow rapidly. 
HOPE AND HAVE, or Fanny Grant among the Indians. $1,2. 
HASTE AND WASTE, or the Young Pilet of Lake ae 


These two volumes complete 
Oliver Optic’s Woodville Stories, 


In six volumes, illustrated....... Price $1,25 each. 
Rich and Humble, Watch and Wait, Hope and Have, 
In School and Out, Work and Win, Haste and W 


Oliver Optic’s Army and Navy Stories. 


MAKING 
The Soldier Boy Series. 
Three volumes, illustrated...... Price each $1,50. 


Tre So.pter Boy, or Tom Somers in the Army. 
THs Younae LIEUTENANT, (Sequel to above.) 
“FIGHTING Joz,” (Sequel to above.) 


AND 
The Sailor Boy Series. 
Three volumes, illustrated......Price each $1,50. 


Tue SaiLor Boy, or Jack Somers in the Navy. 
THe YANKEE Mippy, (Sequel to above.) 
“Brave OLD Sa.t,” (Sequel to above.) 
Oliver Optic’s Famous ‘‘ Boat Club” Series. 
Handsomely illustrated. 6 vols. Each vol. $1,25. 
The Boat Club, Now or Never, Poor and Proud, 
All Aboard, Try Again, Little by Little. 
Riverdale Stories, by Oliver Opiic. 
12 vols. Profusely illustrated from new designs by Billings; # 
neat box; cloth, per vol., 45c. 
COMPRISING: 

Lateran, f Bahay, 1. He on ag 
2. Young Yo: \. y Pa . The Picnic Party. 
3. Christmas Git, 7. Proud and Lazy, 11. The Gold Thimble. 
4. Dolly and I, 8. Careless Kate, 12. The Do-Somethings. 

ALSO, JUST PUBLISHED, 
Nep NgvENs, THE NEwsBOY; or Street Scenes in Boston. BY 

Rev. Henry Morgan. Illustrated. Price $1,50. 
New Library of Adventure. 


CRUSOE LIBRARY. An Attractive Series for Young and Old 
: Six vols., illustrated. Each vol. $1,50. 


Little Merchant, 


oO 


COMPRISING: 

Robinson Crusoe, Arctic Crusoe, Prairie Crusoe, 

Arabian Nights, Young Crusoe, Willis the Pilot. 
Sophie May’s Popular Series. 


LITTLE PRUDY STORIES. Now complete. Six volumes. 
handsomely illustrated. Each 75c. 
COMPRISING: 
Little Prady, ttle Prudy's Cousin Grace, 
Little Prudy's Sister Susie, 


Li 
Little Prady'’s Story-Book, 
Little Prudy’s Captain Horace, Little Prudy's Dotty Dimple. 


Any Volume sold separately: 
Catalogues of our books forwarded on application. Any doe 
sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of advertised price. 


LEE & SHEPARD, 
PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS, 
BOSTON. 
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